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The prospect of adding the Philippine archipelago, in whole 
or in part, to our own territory lends peculiar interest at this 
time to the study of its strange and varied population; and as 
the ethnologist always seeks to examine man in relation to his 
environment, I shall begin with some brief references to the 
geography and geology of the islands. 


Geography.—Exactly half way around the globe from Porto 
Rico and on the same parallel of north latitude, the twentieth, 
lies the island of Luzon, the largest and the most northern of 
the main group of the Philippines. Its northern coast is fringed 
with the islets known as the Babuyanes, celebrated for a small 
but strong breed of horses, while south-southeast of these, for a 
ful! thousand miles toward the equator, lie scattered in the tropic 
seas islands of all shapes and sizes, fourteen hundred and thirty 
in number according to the last count, but nearer two thousand 
when all are reckoned. 

Luzon is the largest, with 41,000 square miles, just about the 
size of the state of Ohio, and Mindanao comes next, with 35,000 
square miles. The total area of the archipelago is put down at 
114,000 square miles, which is equivalent to that of New York 
state and all the New England states combined. The climate is 
tropical in the fullest sense of the word and the vegetation most 
luxuriant. 

Geology.—In its geologic formation the Philippine archipelago 
offers a strong contrast to the great islands of Borneo, Sumatra, 
and Java, which lie near it. These are the fragments of a vast 
continental area built up in eocene times, at first united to the 
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mass of Asia, but torn from it by some cataclysm in pliocene 
days. The Philippines, on the contrary, are of much later con- 
struction. They are volcanic and coralline, and have been ele- 
vated so recently that the coral insects which built their cliffs 
and hills are as species not extinct, but survive in the adjacent 
seas. 

The lines of eruptive action are roughly parallel, the mountain 
ranges trending south-southeast. The elevations are consider- 
able, in Luzon the summits being frequently five and six thou- 
sand feet above the sea, while the loftiest, Mount Apo, in the 
center of Mindanao, is credited with 10,800 feet. Luzon is 
formed in the north by a central and two lateral cordilleras, 
while in the south the crests of one construct the long and jagged 
promontory of the Camarines. 

Many of these volcanoes are active, and with their eruptions 
are associated frequent earthquakes, occasionally of ruinous se- 
verity. The city of Manila has on several occasions been almost 
destroyed by them. As in many volcanic districts, the soil is 
extremely fertile, and the mineral wealth of the islands is un- 
doubtedly considerable, most of the river sands being auriferous. 
A comparatively small portion of the surface is cultivated, and 
much of it has scarcely been explored. 

History.—A very few words will be sufficient to outline the 
history of the archipelago. 

The Chinese, who had conquered large districts in Formosa 
as early as the seventh century of our era,' extended their ex- 
plorations a few centuries later to Luzon, and in the thirteenth 
century they appear to have rendered considerable portions of 
that island tributary. The native tribes threw off this burden 
in the fourteenth century. 

In March, 1521, Ferrando Magallanes, whom we know as Ma- 
gellan, having sailed through the straits which bear his name 
and crossed the Pacific, was the first European to sight the Arch- 
ipelago, of which he took possession for the crown of Spain. 
The first Spanish settlement was, however, not until 1565. Ma- 
nila was founded in 1571 and became the capital city. It was 
captured by the English in 1762, but, with the islands, was re- 
stored to Spain by the Peace of Paris in 1764.’ 


1 See Professor Gustave Schlegel in the T’oung-pao, vol. vi, No. 2. 
2A very readable account of this is given by Mr Walter F. Lord in The Lost Posses- 
sions of England, pp. 169 et seq. 
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We are informed that the Spaniards possessed themselves of 
Luzon in the sixteenth century “almost without striking a blow, 
the natives having forgotten the art of war since they shook off 
the Chinese yoke.”! 

General Ethnology,—It is impossible to reach accuracy in esti- 
mating the population of the islands. The Spanish census re- 
ports take account only of those who pay taxes, and the many 
wild tribes are of course not included. Estimates of the total 
population of the archipelago vary from five to ten million souls, 
but a conservative calculation would place it at six and a half 
millions. About one-half of these are on Luzon and the islands 
immediately adjacent; some 500,000 are on Mindanao; 100,000 
on the Sulu islands, and the remainder on the central group 
which are collectively known as the Bisayas. 

Of these, the pure whites, outside of those connected with the 
civil and military departments of the government, are not above 
9,000, and those of white mixed blood about 12,000; the Chinese 
and Japanese near 50,000; the large remainder is made up of 
the two stocks which were found in possession of the islands at 
their discovery, to wit, the small black Negritos, now reduced to 
about 10,000, and the brown Malayan peoples, who are in the 
vast majority. 

The ethnic and historic relations of these last two offer some 
interesting problems in anthropology. 

It has been generally accepted, and many circumstances com- 
bine to render it probable, that the Negritos belong to the same 
race as the Papuans of New Guinea, and that they were the first 
inhabitants of all the large islands in this part of the ocean. 
They occupied them undisturbed by invaders until about 2,500 
to 3,000 years ago, when their shores were attacked by Malayans 
from the Asiatic mainland. Thesmall blacks were either killed 
or had to take refuge in the interior of the islands, where the 
mountains and the jungles offered them protection. For this 
reason they are nowhere found upon the coast with the single 
exception of northeast Luzon. Here a remote and dangerous 
shore, devoid of harbors and peculiarly subject to violent storms, 
offered such obstacles to piratical descents that the Negritos 
could dwell there in peace. 


1Mr E. J. Stanley, in The Philippine Islands (by Antonio de Morga), p. 19, note (Hack- 
luyt Society Publication), 
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This, I say, is the generally accepted theory offered to explain 
the presence of these small blacks in the interior of Luzon, of 
Formosa, of Mindanao, Panay, Negros, and other members of 
this island world. 

But not all writers have subscribed to it. Such an authority 
as Professor Theodore Waitz inclined to the view that the Ne- 
gritos and Malayans are of one race, modified by environment ;' 
and Alfred Russell Wallace approaches the same position in his 
argumentthat Papuans, Melanesians, and Polynesians are merely 
sub-types of one variety of our species. Anthropologically we 
may accept such statements, for most of us are monogenists, 
and agree that “all men are of one blood ;” but ethnographically 
we must maintain that the distinctions between Malayan and 
Negrito are as absolute as between any two races on earth. 

A second general question relates to these Malayans themselves. 
All who have carefully studied the subject agree that their pres- 
ence in the Philippines represents several migrations, differing in 
time, dialect, and civilization. These, moreover, are generally 
recognized as threein number. The earliest immigrants were of 
rude culture and savage habits, allied to the Dayaks of Borneo, 
bringing with them the custom of head-hunting and similar 
savage propensities. They are represented today by the Apoyas; 
Zambales, Irayes, and Catalangans of Luzon. Their main body 
arrived centuries before the Christian era. The second migration 
was more cultured, acquainted with an alphabet, their modern 
descendants being the Tagalas, Bicols, Bisayas, and Ilocanes. 
Their main body appeared between 100 and 500 A. D., and drove 
their predecessors of the same stock toward the north and into 
the interiors. Lastly, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the Islamitic propaganda brought Malays with deep infusion of 
Arabic blood and literature into the southern archipelago—the 
Sulu islands and the eastern shore of Mindanao. ‘These are the 
so-called Moros—fanatical Mohammedans and daring pirates. 
This movement was going on when the Europeans arrived. 

Such is the outline which Professor Blumentritt sketches of 
the Malayanimmigration.? But it has not passed unchallenged, 
and certain French writers of distinction, notably De Quatrefages 
and Hamy, offer a remarkably different hypothesis. 


1 His opinions are presented in the fifth volume of his Anthropologie der Naturvilker, 
edited by Professor Gerland. 
2 In the introduction to his Ethnographie der Philippinen, 
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They have, shall I say, imagined ? an early people, to whom 
they have given the name “Indonesians,” an “allophylic” branch 
of the pure white race, “non-Aryan,” therefore, who went forth 
from India about 500 B. C. and occupied portions of Borneo and 
Sumatra, passing thence to Mindanao, Luzon, and the neighbor- 
ing islands. Modern examples of them are the Manobos of the 
first-mentioned island and the Tinguianes of Luzon.' They were 
driven back by the “ Proto-Malays,” represented by the modern 
Tagals. In other words, the Indonesians correspond to the first 
Malayan immigration of Blumentritt. 

The arguments for the presence of this early white race are 
wholly anatomic, the skulls and facial forms of the descendants 
of the first migration more closely assimilating those of the white 
race than do the forms of the latter? An easier explanation of 
this fact—if it really is a fact—would be that in later times the 
pure Malayan type had suffered changes through frequent cross- 


Fia. 1.—DrrorMeEpD SKULL From SAMAR (VircHow). 


ings with other types. After weighing the arguments carefully, 
I do not believe that they are sufficient to establish the Indone- 
sian theory as advanced by the authors named. 

Was there then any “ pre-Malayan” population except the Ne- 
gritos? Professor Virchow has recently discussed this question, 
and leans to the view that there may have been such a people. 
His piece justificative is an artificially deformed skull exhumed 
from a caye in the island of Samar. Its form is shown in figure 
1. He acknowledges that it resembles a Dayak skull, and as we 


1“ Manobos” is a vague name now applied to any of the wild tribes of Malayan origin 
in the interior of Mindanao. The Tinguianes are a very light-colored, peaceful people 
who live near Santiago, on the northwest coast of Luzon. Their features are, however, 
rather Mongolian than European (Blumentritt). 

2 De Quatrefages, Hist. Gen. des Races Humaines, pp. 515-517, 524, ete. Hovelaeque 
and Hervé, in their Précis d’ Anthropologie, pp. 475 et seq., accept the Indonesian theory, 
but hesitate to identify these immigrants with the white race, 
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know that the Bisayas who inhabited Samar flattened the skull 
by artificial methods, his conclusion seems unnecessary, to say 
the least. 

Its position in a cave would seem to be in favor of its some- 
what modern origin, as, according to Blumentritt, all the Philip- 
pine Malays in ancient times preferred to deposit their dead in 
caves whenever it was possible. Dr. Jagor describes a number 
of these which he visited near Basey, on the southern coast of 
the island of Samar.’ 

Iam not aware of any reports of paleolithic remains in the 
pleistocene deposits of the archipelago, and no archeologist 
seems to have studied methodically either these or the cave de- 
posits. 

The Negritos.—Politically, the Negritos are the least important 
of any of the stocks on the islands, but anthropologically they 
are perhaps the most interesting. We seein them as near an 
approach to ‘primitive man as we can anywhere find, and it is 
much to be regretted that there has been no thorough and trust- 
worthy study of their ethnology.’ 

Their number I have placed at about 10,000, which is the 
lowest I find offered ; but I believe this is excessive, and at best 
it is a mere guess. Extremely shy and without fixed abodes, it 
has been impossible to count them even approximately. One 
thing is sure, that they are steadily disappearing, and in a gen- 
eration or two will be extinct. 

The word “ Negrito” is a diminutive form of the Spanish 
“negro,” black, and was given them on account of their short 
stature. Another name by which they are collectively known 
is ‘Aeta,” or the “Aetas.” Some say that this is derived from 
the Malayan hétam, black, and others that it is from the Negrito 
tongue, in which aifa means curly or woolly haired. I leave the 
point for others to decide. They have, of course, various local 
appellations. In northeast Luzon they are known as Dumagas 


1 His report on these is in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Ba. 1, s. 80 et seq. Professor 
Virchow’s article, ‘‘ Die Bevélkerung der Philippinen,” is in the Sifzungsberichte of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, March, 1897. 

2 The principal authorities are Dr A. B. Meyer, who printed for private circulation 
(in 1878) an essay upon them, and Herr A. Schadenberg, whose articles appeared in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. The latter was an intelligent German druggist, established in 
Manila. The description by Dr Munadt-Lauff in Natur, 1879, is of doubtful value. (See 
Schadenberg, u. s., 1880, p. 134 et seq.) P. A. Paterno has published a monograph on 
the Negritos which might profitably have been much condensed, Los Jtas, pp, 439 
(Madrid, 1890). 
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and Bulagas; in Mindanao, as Hillunas; on some of the islands 
between these, as Mamanuas, and so on. 

They are not found on the southern islands, nor on Palawan 
or Samar, but occur on Panay, Negros, Mindanao, and many 
parts of Luzon. 

Physically, they are notably short in stature. The males aver- 
age 1.45 m. in height—say, four feet ten or eleven inches—and 
the females are about an inch shorter. Some writers say they 
are muscular and strong, others that they are feeble. They are 
short-lived, becoming decidedly old at forty or forty-five years 
and rarely surviving until fifty. 

The cubical capacity of their skulls is in fair proportion to 
their stature, being between 1,100 and 1,200 cubic centimeters. 
The skull itself is decidedly round, the cephalic index running 
up to about 85, on the average, with examples over 90. In this 
they are in marked contrast with the Mincopies of the Andaman 
islands, another Negrito stock, whose skulls are dolichocephalic. 
Their legs are extremely thin, almost destitute of calves, and 
their tibie are flattened or platyenemic. This, however, is at- 
tributable to their habit of cowering around their fires on their 
haunches, which is their favorite pastime, even in the hottest 
weather. Their hair is distinctly wooly, their color black, and 
their faces prognathic, but not extremely so. Their toes are 
singularly prehensile, and they can use them almost as deftly as 
their fingers. The beard is usually scanty, but those in the penin- 
sula of the Camarines are said to have it moderately abundant 
(figures 2 and 3). 

In culture they are very primitive, owning no fixed habita- 
tions, not tilling the soil, making no pottery, and leading vagrant 
lives. Their clothing is merely a girdle. ‘They have no musical 
instrument and no clubs. They occasionally use the blow-pipe, 
which some have borrowed from the Malays, but their chief 
weapon is the bow. This is about six feet long. In discharging 
it they rest on one knee, and use the “ primary ” release, that 
between the thumb and forefinger. Their arrows are well made 
and of three lengths. It is said that some tribes poison the tips, 
but this lacks confirmation. They are adepts in stone-throwing, 
and can readily kill birds, etc., in this way. 

In fire-making they display extraordinary skill, and in the 
wettest of the rainy season they can start a blaze in two minutes 
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by the friction of two pieces of dry bamboo, which are kept for 
the purpose. A German explorer recommends travelers to learn 
this art, as he says it is “better than matches” in the damp 
forests. 

Even among these wretches we discover a love of the beautiful, 
shown in the decoration of their arrows and combs and in the 
ornamentation of their persons. Some file their front teeth to a 
central point, giving them the shape of a saw, and there is reason 
to suppose that in a few hordes deformation of the head is 
practiced.’ 


Fie. 2.—Arra Girt. Fig. 3.—Arta Man (Montano). 


Their family life is “ patriarchal ”—that is, the male is head of 
the family. The women do all the work, such as collecting wax 
and honey, which arc their principal staples in trade. 

Whatever has been said to the contrary, they are by no means 
devoid of religion. Little has been done in collecting their be- 
liefs, but that little brings them at once into touch with early 
religious thought the world over. Their principal deity is the 
moon. When it is fullthey build a great fire and dance around 
it all night, chanting a lamentable appeal for aid, the words being 
a monotonous repetition of a refrain meaning, 


Oh! we are very wretched ; 
Oh! we lead miserable lives.? 


1 Schadenberg, u. s., Bd. x11, s. 135. 
2 Schadenberg in Zeit. fiir Ethnologie, Bd. x11, s. 145. 
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When the missionaries urged the Dumagas to adopt sedentary 
habits they replied that their religion forbade them to take 
thought for the morrow, but to trust wholly in their gods to pro- 
vide. Needless to say, the missionaries, who had heard this 
teaching in another quarter, were somewhat disconcerted. 

They are inoffensive and shy, though it is their rule to kill a 
Tagala, if they can, when one of their own people dies, as they 
know the death comes from the black arts of these hereditary 
enemies; but if they do not find a Tagala a pig or a deer will do 
aswell. To pledge friendship they suck blood from each other’s 
arms.’ 

The Papuan languages are not only wholly different from the 
Malayan dialects, but, again unlike the latter, present entirely 
distinct stocks among themselves.’ Whether all the Negrito 
idioms of the Philippines are of the same stock is not known, 
the material about them being insufficient to decide the question. 
We have, in fact, no grammar of any Aeta dialect, and scanty 
vocabularies. The latter indicate that everywhere there has 
been large borrowing from Malayan, but that outside of such 
loan-words there is an independent tongue. All its numerals are 
Malayan, and all its culture-words. Its phonetics are vocalic 
and agreeable to the ear. In morphology it is rudely aggluti- 
nate, offering no grammatical distinction between subject and 
object, noun and verb. The pronoun is the principal element, 
and both suffixes and prefixes are employed.’ 

The Malayan Peoples—Fully eleven-twelfths of the population 
of the archipelago are more or less purely of Malayan descent, 
and speak dialects of the widespread Malayan linguistic stock. 
These are those popularly termed “ Filipinos.” They vary 
widely in appearance, culture, and language; they have been 
classified either by location or by speech, and each method 
leaves much to be desired. The Spanish government officially 
recognized thirty-five different languages in the archipelago, 
and Professor Blumentritt, in arranging a scheme for the Ma- 


1 Blumentritt in Zeit. Erdkunde, Berlin, 189-, p. 63 et seq. 
2 Compare F. Miller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. 1, Ab. 11, 8. 30, and Bd. 1, 


Ab. 11, 8. 160. 
3 Vocabularies of various Negrito dialects of Luzon are given by Schadenberg in 


Zeit. fiir Ethnologie, 1880, and by Arthur B ler in the Verhandlungen of the Berlin An- 
throp. Society, 1890. 
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layan population alone, divided it into fifty-one linguistic 
groups!* 

It would be burdensome for my present purpose to enter into 
such details, and I shall, therefore, offer the following classifica- 
tion of the “ Filipinos ” 

1. The mixed tribes of northern. Luzon. 

2. The Tagals and Bicols of central and southern Luzon. 

3. The Bisayas of the central archipelago. 

4. The Moros of eastern Mindanao and the southern dela: 


1. The mixed tribes in the north of Luzon represent crossings 
of the Malayan with Chinese and Negrito blood. The Ilocans 
of the northwest coast are markedly Chinese in appearance and 


Fig. 4.—Catiner Fig. 5.—Catinar Yourn (Rarzet). 


speech. In the interior are the Calingis, in whose veins run 
Chinese, Malayan, and Negrito blood; the short, yellow Apo- 
yaos, on the river Apoyao, of much the same compound; the 
Irayas, in the mountains near Palanan, a hybrid of Tagalas and 
Negritos; the Catalanganes, on the river Catalangan, half Taga- 
las and half Chinese; the Igorrotes of the western Cordillera, a 
Chinese-Japanese-Tagala group; the [longotes, in the eastern 
Cordillera, a rather pure but quite wild Tagala horde; the Ca- 
langans, on the upper river Taco, also of somewhat pure descent 
and also wild, and the Ibanacs, who inhabit the archipelago of 
the Babuyanes. 


1 Good dictionaries and grammars of the following languages of the archipelago have 
been published by the Spanish missionaries: the Bicol, Bisaya, Ibanac, Ilocan, Pam- 
panga, and Tagala. Lengthy vocabularies of the Bontoc, Banaul, Ilocan, and Lepanto 
of northern Luzon, by Schadenberg, were printed in the Verhandlungen of the Berlin 
Anthrop. Soc. for 1889, 


fi 
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Many of these have never been converted to Christianity and 
preserve their ancient customs of tattooing their bodies, filing 
their teeth, and from time to time indulging their ancestral ten- 
dency to “ head-hunting.” The heads thus obtained are pre- 
served by an elaborate process and suspended over their houses.’ 

They often dwell in buildings raised above the ground on 
piles, a number of these grouped together forming what the 
Spaniards call a rancheria. They are all to some degree seden- 
tary and agricultural, and the majority of them are at least tinc- 
tured with Christianity and civilization. Their system of local 
government is patriarchal, and those who have not been.con- 
verted are polygamous. 

2. The Tagalas occupy central and southern Luzon. They 
are a comparatively pure type of the Malayan race and present 
one of its highest developments, along with its usual defects. 


Fig. 6.—TaGaLa SKULL, FRONT. Fig. 7,—TAGALa SKULL, SIDE (QUATREFAGES). 


The Tagala is brownish yellow in color, of moderate stature, 
skull mesocephalic and symmetrical. The cheek-bones are prom- 
inent, the nasal bridge low, the nostrils prominent, and the eyes 
narrow, not oblique, but slightly drooping at the inner canthus. 
These features give the peculiar Malayan cast of countenance. 
The hair is black, smooth, straight, and thick, the beard rather 
scanty. The mouth is large, the lips full, the chin short and 
round. 

This description applies in its general outlines to the whole 
Malayan population of the archipelago. 

The early Tagalas lived in patriarchal fashion, each village or 


2 Described by Schadenberg, Verhandlungen, Berlin Anthrop, Soc,, 1889, p. 681, 
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rancheria having its dato, or head man, who watched over its in- 
terest. Their religion was a nature-worship, of which we have 
few particulars, and which they readily exchanged forthe Chris- 
tianity offered them by the Spanish missionaries.’ Competent 
agriculturists, industrious, lovers of gain, and with pronounced 
commercial instincts, they extended their trade into far distant 
seas long before the Europeans arrived. 

The moral character of the Tagalas and of the Malayans gen- 
erally has not been well spoken of by most writers who have per- 
sonally known them. Friederich Miiller says of them that they 
are imitative, but devoid of originality ; emotional, but without 
energy ; proud, bigoted, vain, but unwilling to labor for real 
knowledge; harboring revengeful thoughts, but forgetful of ben- 
efits. Gross laxity in sexual relations has been repeatedly men- 
tioned, and it is said the lowest vices of the Chinese in this 
direction have become widely prevalent in Luzon. 

It is to be hoped that these and similar statements, which I 
shall not repeat, have arisen from imperfect observation or from 
prejudiced sources, and that on the better acquaintance which 
we shall probably have with them, they will disprove such alle- 
gations. 

It is said of them that they have a most eager love of gain, a 
passion which, properly directed, always makes strongly for 
civilization ; but the employment to which all other passions are 
secondary is cock-fighting. Nowhere in the world is this carried 
on with such intense devotion. Chewing the betel or areca nut 
and immoderate smoking are universal to men, women, and 
children. Their staple food is rice, cooked preferably with fish. 

The language of the Tagalas, called the Tagalog, is one of the 
highest developed dialects of the Malayan stock. Though be- 
longing to the agglutinate class in its grammar, it approaches 
the inflective stage of development. Its phonetics are soft and 
harmonious, and toa linguist it is easy of acquisition. Excellent 
grammars and dictionaries of it have been prepared by the 
Spanish missionaries. 


1F. Juan de Plasencia has left a brief description of the customs of the ancient 
Tagalas. Edited by P. A. Paterno in El Barangay (Madrid, 1892). The same writer 
published a work of 152 pages on La Familia Tagalog (Madrid, 1892) explaining the 
constitution of the Tagalan family. He is also the author of a fanciful work, La 
antiqua Civilizacion Tagalog (Madrid, 1887). 

2 Allgemeine Ethnographie, pp. 295, 325. 
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From the earliest known times it has been a written language. 
The native alphabet consists of twelve consonants and three 
vowels, which do duty for five, being indicated usually by points 
in or above the letters. Originally it was written from above 
downward on canes, or from right to left on bark, but the mis- 
sionaries introduced the writing from left to right. The early 
traveler, De Morga,who was in Manila about 1598, says: ‘‘Almost 
all the inhabitants, both men and women, write in this language 
well and with correctness.”' 

The origin of this alphabet is curious. It can be traced back 
to a script found on very early Buddhist monuments in India, 
erected some five hundred years B. C., and is parallel, but not 
the same as, that in the records of King Asoka. This explains 
the otherwise puzzling fact that in all Malayan dialects of those 
who have this alphabet is found a notable percentage of Sanscrit 
words, and it is also a hint whence came those traits of the white 
race which gave rise to the “ Indonesian” theory. 

I can find few accounts of the old Tagalan literature, and these 
of no value. The missionaries say that it was frivolous and use- 
less—songs, stories, divinations, and puzzles. This field is still 
uncultivated. Modern Tagala writings are largely in verse. 
Versification is extremely facile in this tongue, and boys on the 
street will improvise by the yard. The rhythm is by both accent 
and meter, but its rhyme is, in fact, only assonance, in which the 
quantities of the vowels are unimportant, provided that the same 
vowel recurs at the end of the line? This to the English ear is 
no rhyiue at all, as it is equivalent to ending the lines with such 
words as “man,” “ sad,” “ usual,” “ perhaps,” which leave no 
rhythmical impression on our senses. 

They are devoted lovers of music, the principal instruments 
being the lute, the flute, the zuglum, which is a guitar of two 
strings; the togo, made of bamboo, the strings being slivers of the 
bark raised on supports; and the agun, a sort of tomtom drum. 

The Bicols are the southern branch of the Tagalas, though with 
a distinct dialect. They dwell on the peninsula of Camarines 


1 The Philippine Islands, p. 294. General monographs on the various native alphabets 
of the archipelago have appeared, the most noteworthy of which are by E. Jacquet 
(Paris, 1831) and Pardo de Tavera (Paris, 1884). Both give illustrative plates. 

2See Don José Rizal in the Verhandiungen of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
Bd. xrx, p. 293. Rizal was himself a Tagalan poet of eminence. He fell a victim tothe 
outbreak of 1898, 
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and on the northern portion of the adjacent island of Masbate. 
Like the Tagals, they were a cultured people, acquainted with 
the native alphabet and possessing a literature of their own, 

3. What has been said of the physical appearance of the Tagalas 
applies sufficiently to the Bisayas also. They occupy the ex- 
tremity of the Camarines peninsula and the islands of Samar, 
Leyte, Bohol, Cebu, Panay, northern Mindanao, and Palawan. 

Under this general name may be included as near of kin the 
Subanos, on the peninsula of Sibuguey,’ who are mostly pagans ; 
the half-wild Mangianes of the island of Mindoro, the warlike 
Caragas on the east coast of Mindanao,’ those tattooed natives 
whom the Spaniards called “ Pintados ” (painted), on the island 
of Samar, and the Calamianes, inhabiting the islands of the same 
name. 

At the time of the discovery many of the Bisayas were as highly 
cultured as the Tagalas, and, indeed, superior to them (Blumen- 
tritt), but their less protected locations were unfavorable to their 
progress. 

Whether the Bagobos and other wild tribes of the interior of 
Mindanao belong among the Bisayas, the material is lacking to 
determine. Their customs and myths have been described by 
Schadenberg, who lived among them for six months, and the 
vocabulary which he gives is evidently Malayan.* He found 
them unspoiled by civilization, ‘‘ uncommonly honorable,” and 
stealing nothing but girls and horses; and this, he explains, was 
not out of wickedness, but in deference to ancestral custom ! 

4. Those whom the Spanish call the Moros or Moors are a 
mixed Semitic and Malayan population who wandered across 
from Borneo, first to the Sulu islands and then to Mindanao, . 
bringing the Koran and its precepts and establishing several 
important principalities and sultanates. They were inveterate 
pirates and daring sea rovers. To this day one of their open 
boats will make the voyage to Singapore, a distance of 1,200 miles, 
without a compass. They were also learned in the law, and the 
eastern Sulu islands were long regarded as “the Mecca of the 
East” by the pious followers of Islam in eastern Asia. Now, 


1 For a description of these see an article by Sanchez in the Zeitschrift der Ges. Erd- 


kunde, Berlin, 1896. 

2 These are often ment'oned by the Spanish writers, but Blumentritt states that as 
a nation they do not now exist. 

3 In Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1885, heft 1. 
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however, unless they are belied by the infidel Franks, their piety 
easily yields to the seductions of the juice of the grape and the 
flesh of swine. 

It is not necessary that I should speak further of the remain- 
ing ethnic elements in the population of the Philippines, such 
as the Europeans, the Chinese, the Japanese, etc. Hither for 
political or anthropological purposes, their peculiarities are well 
enough known, and for this reason I have given my chief atten- 
tion to the two earliest stocks. 


STUDY OF THE NORMAL TIBIA! 


DR ALES HRDLICKA 
Associate in Anthropology, Pathological Institute of the N. Y. State Hospitals 


The study of the tibia is one of a series of investigations un- 
dertaken by the writer on the large collection of normal bones in 
the New York College of Physicians and Surgeons. The oppor- 
tunity for the study he owes to the professor of anatomy of the 
college, Dr E. Huntington. 

The records represent an analysis of data derived from the ex- 
amination of about 2,000 normal adult bones of persons of va- 
rious nations and both sexes, and they show the variations in 
the shape and in the size of the tibia which occur in the white 
people. Additional studies were made on tibise of negroes and 
of American Indians. 

The most striking peculiarity of the normal tibia is its varia- 
bility in shape. The bone is hardly ever exactly alike in any 
two skeletons, and it will occasionally differ markedly in the 
same body. 

The differences in the extremities of the bone are relatively 
less. They will be referred tolater. The variations in the shape 
of the shaft are very numerous; they can best be appreciated 
when we study the shaft in transverse sections, and especially 
when these are made at the measured middle of the bone. The 
lower part of the tibia is, as a rule, less well defined than its 
middle, and the upper part of the bone is in very many cases 


1 Preliminary report; read before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, August 25, 1898. 
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disturbed in its shape by a greater or lesser overgrowth of the 
oblique ridge to which is attached the soleus. 

Although variations in the shape of the sections of the shaft 
of the tibia are almost endless, yet many are only of a secondary 
character, and the shapes may be reduced to six principal groups 
or types. (Illustration of these types was given by plaster sec- 
tions at the middle, by specimens and by drawings.) 

The shape of the shaft most frequent in both the white male 
and the female is that of a prism. About three-fifths of all tibice 
are of this variety, but the prism shows two very pronounced 
forms. Ina certain number of cases the outline of the prism 
will approach more or less that of a right triangle. The posterior 
surface of the bone in these cases faces directly backward, or 
nearly so. In the second class of prisms the posterior surface 
of the tibia faces more or less outward, and the base of the trian- 
gle formed by a section of the shaft is constituted by the internal 
instead of by the posterior surface of the tibia; we have here a 
distinct lateral prism or triangle. 

Numerous cases present a transition between these two types. 

The next modification of the shaft is characterized by a pro- 
nounced concavity involving the upper two-thirds of the external sur- 
face of the tibia. Very pronounced concavity is met with more 
frequently in the male than in the female. It almost always 
affects both the tibie in the same subject, and it reaches the 
highest degree in bones that show external curvature. This 
character is very frequent in the tibize of the American Indians. 

The fourth variety is a more or less quadrilateral shaft. The 
posterior surface of the bone in these cases is divided by a verti- 
cal ridge, descending from the oblique ridge to below the middle 
of the bone and dividing the posterior surface of the tibia into 
two distinct lateral surfaces. This type is seldom seen in the 
female. 

The fifth type of shaft is that in which the interior border is 
indistinct and the posterior surface and sometimes the whole posterior 
half of the bone is convex or oval. This variety of tibia is almost 
entirely restricted to the female sex. 

The last variety of the shaft includes those cases in which the 
whole shaft is irregularly oval. In these cases there is a marked 
convexity of the external and the posterior (always postero- 
lateral in these instances) surfaces. The internal surface may 
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be flat. These sections, but not so much the whole bones, ap- 
proach very closely the sections obtained on the tibiae of the 
gorilla. Among whites this variety is rare; it is frequent among 
negroes ; I have not met with it among the tibiew of Indians. 

The size of the tibia shows also many variations. 

All measurements very frequently differ, not only in differ- 
ent subjects, but also on the two sides of the same body. The 
left tibia is in both sexes slightly longer on the average, but to 
this there are many individual exceptions. The average male 
tibia is distinctly longer than that of the female. The average 
length of the male tibia on the right was 36.45 cm.; on the left, 
36.48 cm. In females the right tibia measured’on an average 
34.5 cm.; the left, 34.6 cm. 

The scale of length in the male varies from 31.0 to 45.5 em., 
and in the female from 28.0 to 39.0 cm. 

In the male the right tibia was found longer in 42.8 per cent 
of the cases; the left longer in 25 per cent ; equal length in 28.6 
per cent of the cases. 

In the female the right bone was the longer in 31.8 per cent; 
the left in 54.5 per cent; the bones were equal in 13.6 of the 
cases. 

There are some racial variations in the length of the tibia. 

Diametrical measurements of the bone were taken both at 
the middle and at the height of the nutritive foramen. The 
displacement of the bone was also noted. 

The writer advises that preference be always given to measure- 
ments at the measured middle of the tibia, as they were found 
to be by far the more stable. Measurements at the nutritive 
foramen are in almost 60 per cent of cases influenced by the 
oblique ridge of the soleus. 

Another objection is that the nutritive foramen lies at a vari- 
able distance from the upper articular surface of the tibia. This 
distance differs both in different subjects and in the tibie of the 
same skeleton. In about 1 per cent of cases the foramen will 
be double. 

The measurements taken at the middle of the tibia show the 
following proportions : 

The average antero-posterior diameter at this height is in 
male, on the right, 3.18 cm.; on the left, 3.14 cm. In the female 
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the antero posterior diameter is on an average, on the right, 2.72 
cm.; on the left, 2.57 cm. 

The variations in the male are from 2.6 to 3.7 cm.; in the 
female from 2.0 to 3.3 em. : 

The lateral diameter of the tibia at middle averages in the 
male, on right, 2.24 em.; on left, 2.20 cm.; in female, on right, 
2.05 em.; on left, 1.86 em. The variation of this measurement 
is from 1.7 to 2.95 cm. in the male, and from 1.8 to 2.2 em. in the 
female. Equality in diametrical measurements of the bone on 
both sides in the same subject was observed, with the height, 
in 14.7 per cent of the male and 52.4 per cent of the female; 
with the lateral diameter, in 15.4 per cent in male and 38.1 per 
cent of the female. 

The measurements at the nutritive foramen—those which are 
unaffected by the oblique ridge—are always greater than those 
of the corresponding measurements at the middle. The average 
difference in the height is in the male about 5 mm., in the 
female about 2mm.; while the average excess of width amounts 
in the male to a little over 3 mm. and in the female to a little 
less than 2 mm. 

At the nutritive foramen the tibia is, on the average, relatively 
somewhat higher and narrower than it is at the middle. 

The width-height index at the middle in the male averages 
71.1, while at the nutritive foramen it averages but 70 per cent. 
The same indexes in the female are, respectively, 71.9 and 69.6. 

Thus it may be said that the tibia, while in both sexes it is of 
about the same proportionate thickness, is about 2 or 3 per cent 
more platycnemic at the nutritive foramen than at the middle. 

Pronounced flatness of the tibia, so common in all American 
native races, is very rare in both whites and negroes. 

The weight of the tibia was found to differ very considerably 
in its relation to the size of the bone at different ages. The 
weight can be properly compared only with the displacement or 
volume of the whole bone. This volume can be secured in three 
different ways: (1) approximately and unsatisfactorily, by caleu- 
lation from the different measurements; (2) very satisfactorily 
and accurately, but in a very laborious way, by shot or seeds; 
(8) in a not absolutely accurate, but fully efficient way for the 
comparisons desired, by immersing the bone in a graduated jar 
in some heavy liquid. The author used glycerine. 
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The proportions of weight to volume thus obtained were 
secured by dividing the displacement in cc. by the number of 
milligrams of weight. The results were, in general, as follows: 

The tibia is heaviest in proportion to its volume between 20 
and 40 years of age. Above forty, the proportion of weight to 
volume diminishes. This diminution, which means a rarefac- 
tion of the bone, is not equal in every subject nor even in the 
two bones of the same subject in some cases. The indexes ob- 
tained varied from 8 in young adults to over 30 in some of the 
aged, showing that bones in old subjects may diminish to one- 
third or even one-fourth of their original weight. The diminu- 
tion is more marked in females. Pathological causes may influ- 
ence this process. 

The head of the tibia was generally found to be larger in the 
male than in the female in proportion to the length of the bone. 
The width as well as the depth of the upper articular surfaces 
is greater in the male. 

In about one-half per cent of the specimens examined the 
head, and with it the articular surfaces, of the tibia was found 
to present a very pronounced inclination backward ; this is not 
uncommon in some Mexican Indians. 

The Spine-—Average length—on right, 5.1 mm.; on left, 5.0 
mm.; extremes—on right, 2 to 9 mm.; on left, 3 to 8 mm. 

The length of the spine is not dependent on the length of the 
bone; may differ on the two sides of the same body, but the differ- 
ences are less frequent than are those of the length of the whole 
tibia. The male spine is, on the average, slightly longer. 

As to the signification of the above studies the author states 
the following : 

The variations of tibia are much more numerous in individuals of 
the white races than they are in any other races in which he had an 
opportunity to examine the tibia. In both the pure negro and 
in the American Indian its shape is less variable. 

The male tibia is, on the average, better differentiated than 
that of the female. This is apparently due in part to the greater 
muscular activity of the male, and partly to a persistence in the 
female tibia of more or less of the infantile character of the bone. 

The source of the numerous variations of the shape of the tibia 
cannot be definitely and satisfactorily traced, 
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The considerable want of regularity in the length and strength 
of the tibia on the two sides of the body leads the writer to be- 
lieve that such differences are in many instances due not to in- 
nate conditions, but probably to acquired habits and also to the 
occupation of the individual. 

The author will endeavor to follow this with a detailed report 
as soon as possible. 


One of the greatest difficulties that modern civilization has to 
contend with in its contact with alien peoples is the difficulty in 
making them understand the necessity for hygienic regulations. 
The plague in Bombay could easily be stayed were it possible to 
enforce the simplest rules of isolation and disinfection. With 
the religious and caste prejudices of the Hindoos it becomes 
practically impossible to do this. Something of the same diffi- 
culty appears to have existed in Santiago, where no proper re- 
port of deaths was required by the authorities and no adequate 
hygienic regulations were enforced. 

The board of health of the province of Quebec has under- 
taken to educate the public mind upon this subject in a new 
field. It has recently published a circular upon “ Hygiene in 
shaving and hair-dressing parlors,” in which it advises the in- 
troduction of the aseptic methods, so well recognized in modern 
surgery, into the ordinary barber shops of the period. We un- 
derstand that an establishment in Baltimore, under the direc- 
tion of M. Emile Cayé, insists upon the most elaborate sterili- 
zation of instruments and apparatus. The attempt isan excellent 
one, but we fear it will require a long educational campaign be- 
fore the public can be generally induced to insist upon such 
precautions. It should be encouraged by all thoughtful medi- 
cal men. 


Mr. Stewart Culin of the Museum of Science and Art, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has recently called attention to the use of 
the Réntgen rays for demonstrating objects concealed within 
valuable specimens which it is impracticable to open or unwrap. 
By this means necklaces and other ornaments of mummies may 
be shown; also the fetishistic objects that are often concealed 
beneath the finger loops of throwing-sticks. 
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HOPI SNAKE WASHING 
J. WALTER FEWKES 


New studies of Hopi Snake Dances have revealed the fact 
that no two of the five celebrations of this dance are identical 
in details. Some of these variations have already been pointed 
out'in an account of the dances at Oraibi and the pueblos of 
the Middle Mesa, and there are other differences which will be 
considered in an exhaustive account of the Hopi Snake Dance 
which I have in preparation. 

One of the most significant variations in the component rites 
of the Snake Dance ceremonials, in different Hopi pueblos, is 
the absence of altars in the kivas of the Snake Societies of every 
pueblo except Walpi. This absence has necessarily modified 
secret rites, especially that weird ceremony, the washing of rep- 
tiles, which is celebrated at noon on the ninth day. As the de- 
tails of Snake washing in a kiva where there is no altar have 
never been described, and as the Micofiinovi variant is probably 
typical of these ceremonials in four pueblos, I have thought it 
well to put on record a few notes on this rite as observed in 1897. 

The Snake washing at Walpi was first witnessed by me in 
1891. Before that year no one except Indian members of the 
Snake Society had been allowed to remain in the kiva during 
this event. The late A. M. Stephen had an intimation of the 
existence of Snake washing rites, but repeated attempts to re- 
main in the kiva to witness them had been met with a firm re- 
fusal. Some time before the Walpi Snake dance in 1891, Mr 
A. M. Stephen, Mr T. V. Keam, and myself tried in various ways 
to induce the Snake Chief, Kopeli, to allow us to see the Snake 
washing. We found Kopeli willing to admit us, but some of 
the older and more conservative priests strongly objected. It 
was evident that only one white man could be admitted, and 
there were doubts, up to the opening of the ceremony, whether 
even that one would be allowed to remain throughout the whole 
event. The Indians at last decided that I should be permitted 
to witness the rite, and that the late J. G. Owens should serve 
as tyler at the kiva hatch, and see what he could from that place. 


116th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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In 1893, the next performance, both Mr Stephen and myself 
witnessed the Snake washing at Walpi, and the notes made in 
these presentations were published in 1894 in the form of a 
memoir on the Walpi Snake Dance.' 

In 1895, the author was the only white spectator of the Walpi 
Snake washing, and in 1897 he was accompanied by Professor 
G. Wharton James, with whom he also witnessed the ceremony 
at Micofiinovi, which is here described.’ 

The first event directly connected with the Snake washing at 
Micofiinovi was the entrance of a man with a bag full of sand, 
which he had gathered in the valley. This sand he spread on 
the floor south of the fireplace, covering a rectangular area, one 
side of which was bounded by the kiva wall. Seats were ar- 
ranged on the other three sides for the men who were to partici- 
pate in the rite. 

It is customary at the Middle Mesa to keep the captured rep- 
tiles in the kiva in four large earthen amphore or canteens, 
similar to those in which women carry water from the springs 
to the pueblos. In preparation for the Snake washing, the rep- - 
tiles were removed from these receptacles before the songs began. 
This removal took place very quietly, and while it was taking 
place several of the men walked about the room, while others 
prepared their paraphernalia for the public dance, which took 
place at sundown of the same day. The men in the kiva were 
naked, as they generally are in ceremonial work, and their bodies 
were painted red with an iron oxide. All had a little feather, 
stained red, in their hair. Some of the more experienced priests 
smiled at the difficulty which the novices had in getting the rep- 
tiles to emerge from the mouth of the canteen. The occupants 
of the kiva did not hesitate to speak aloud, which is taboo at 
Walpi, and their faces had not the solemn look characteristic of 
East Mesa priests during similar rites. 

The reptiles were driven out of the canteens by being prodded 
with a snake whip inserted through a hole in the side, and as 
soon as a snake protuded its head from the mouth of the vessel 
he was seized by the neck and transferred to a cloth bag. While 


i Snake Ceremonials at Walpi. Jour. Amer, Eth. and Arch., vol. 1v, pp. 81-87. 

2 This preliminary note will be supplemented by an account, with illustrations, 
which will be later published in a report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, under 
the auspices of which institution these studies were made, 
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the reptiles were being removed from thesvessels a small boy, 
about ten years old, began to cry.' His father or some relative 
comforted the frightened lad, but there were a few harsh words 
of disapproval from other men present. 

Finally, at about noon, after patient waiting on our part, the 
Snake priests took their seats around the sanded floor, sitting 
so closely together that their naked bodies touched each other: 
forming a human corral. 

The Snake chief seated himself about the middle of the line 
of men on the longest side of the sanded area, and one or two 
older men, with rattles, took places at either side. The re- 
mainder of the Snake men sat around the sand closely crowded 
together, holding theirsnake whips, with which to beat time to 
the songs. 

After all the priests were seated, except a few in charge of the 
bag of snakes and two or three lads who stood in the middle of 
the kiva back of the line of seated men, the Snake chief made 
symbols of sacred meal on a hillock of sand before him. Upon 
this hillock he then deposited a large earthen wash-bowl, such as 
is used in bathing the head, and then poured liquid into this 
bowl from the north, west, south, and east sides, following a 
sinistral ceremonial circuit. Pinches of sacred meal were then 
dropped into the liquid, first on the north side, then on the west, 
south, and east, adding two more. one for the above and another 
for the below. The chief then took from his mouth a fragment 
of chewed root and dropped it also into the bowl. All remained 
silent during these acts, and soon a lighted pipe was passed from 
one to another of the priests, beginning with the chief, who puffed 
great clouds of tobacco smoke into the liquid and to the cardinal 
points in the prescribed circuit. 

Individual prayers followed the ceremonial smoke. These 
began with the Snake chief, and were taken up in turn by the 
other members of the society. The prayers were immediately 
followed by songs, accompanied by the rattles to secure rhythm 
and while these songs were sung the reptiles were washed. ‘The 
Snake men held their snake whips erect, on a level with the 
shoulder, keeping time to the rhythm of the songs. 

Soon after the priests began to sing I noticed that the men 


1 One of my informants said the lad was bitten by a snake. 
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with the bag of reptiles handed the snakes to the chief and his 
neighbors, and that they plunged the reptiles into the bowl be- 
fore them, later depositing the snakes on the sand covering the 
floor. While this transpired the singers kept on with their songs, 
and other snakes were handed to the chief, who plunged them 
into the liquid and placed them on the sand. The floor en- 
closed by the row of sitting priests was soon covered with a mass 
of writhing reptiles, the rapidly moving species darting from one. 
end to the other of the sanded area, the rattlers, which move in 
a more deliberate way, extending themselves at length or coiling 
for defense. Several of the whip snakes, crawling between the 
legs of the seated priests, escaped to the floor of the kiva, but 
were dextrously picked up and returned tothe enclosure. Three 
or four snakes climbed up the side of the kiva wall and wound 
their bodies into a small niche, from which their heads protruded 
as if spectators of the curious ceremony When the snakes hud- 
dled too closely together one of the priests separated them, using 
the end of his snake whip as a kind of pitchfork. 

The songs closed with prayer and ceremonial smoke, and the 
priests returned to the preparation of their dance paraphernalia, 
leaving the reptiles on the floor, where they were herded by one 
or two of their number. Several white men came into the kiva 
after the washing to see this mass of reptiles on the sand, and 
Professor James obtained a good photograph of the snakes on 
the floor, a printed copy of which has been widely distributed. 
Subsequent rites with these snakes belong to another chapter in 
descriptions of the Snake Dance and do not now concern us. 

It has been suggested that the liquid in which the reptiles are 
bathed isa stupefying compound into which they are introduced 
in order to render them more tractable when carried on the plaza 
a few hours efter. I find no good evidence that such is the ob- 
ject of the washing, nor do I believe that any means are adopted 
to stupefy them. 

The statement that the snakes are “ washed repeatedly in va- 
rious kinds of medicine water and are frequently handled or 
stroked with a downward squeezing movement of the hand” has 
not been verified by me. They are washed but once, and I have 
never seen them stroked, as the above quotation implies. No 
“course of treatment” is, so far as I know, adopted in the kiva 
by the Snake priests to render the rattlesnake innocuous. Some 
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of the larger rattlesnakes have been held up for my examination, 
and I have been invited to take them in my own hands, which 
invitation was not accepted, and the Indian who held them 
may, in commenting on their size, have stroked the body, but no 
systematic treatinent by stroking or squeezing has been observed. 

The Snake washing is simply a purification rite, analogous to 
the head washing of the priests on the same day, rather than 
treatment to stupefy or otherwise render the sakes harmless in 
subsequent handling. ‘The treatment of the reptiles, venomous 
or otherwise, during the Snake ceremonials and the way they are 
addressed at capture justifies the belief that they are regarded 
as kin or members of the same family or clan as the priests. 
The legends of the society distinctly state that the children of 
the Snake woman became reptiles, and this same ancestress is re- 
garded as the parent of the Snake family, out of which the Snake 
society has grown. In totemism, which is the key-note of the 
Snake ceremony,we find the explanation of this fancied kinship, 
for both human and reptilian beings are supposed to have a com- 
mon ancestress, with characters of each. 

It is but natural, following this line of thought, that when the 
reptiles are brought into the pueblo to participate with their 
human kindred in the great family ceremony their heads, no 
less than those of the priests, should be bathed as a preparation 
for the dance in which they participate. Early in the day the 
heads of novices are washed as a necessary preparation for the 
dance. 

The portion of the Snake tradition which refers to the snake 
washing is as follows: “On the fifth evening of the ceremony 
and for three succeeding evenings low clouds trailed over Toko- 
nabi, and Snake people from the underworld came from them 
and went into the kivas and ate only corn pollen for food, and 
on leaving were not seen again. Each of four evenings brought 
a new group of Snake people, and on the following morning 
they were found in the valleys metamorphosed into reptiles of 
all kinds.’”? 

On the ninth morning the Tciiamana (Snake maidens) said: 
“We understand this. Let the younger brothers [the Snake 
Society] go out and bring them all in and wash their heads, and 


1 Jour. Amer. Eth, and Arch., vol. rv, p. 116. 
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let them dance with you.” Again, when the Snake maid gave 
birth to reptiles “their heads were washed, and they were dried 
in sand heaps on the floor, and their mothers sat beside them.” 

The Snake washing is one of many ceremonial acts by which 
the Hopi have perpetuated their ancient beliefs. Another way 
of preserving these beliefs is by means of the myth or legend, 
which is transmitted by word of mouth from one generation to 
another. 

The Snake washing at Micofiinovi, and the same may probably 
be said of that at Oraibi, Cipaulovi, and Cufiopavi, is a tame 
affair as compared with that at Walpi, which has always seemed 
to me the most fearless episode of the Snake Dance. When the 
snakes are removed from the jars, at the last pueblo, the Snake 
men fearleasly plunge their hands into receptacles filled with 
reptiles, any one of which might strike them. This is done in 
a dimly lighted room, at a time when there is great excitement, 
with men yelling at the top of their voices. How the Snake 
men escape the poisonous fangs of the rattlesnakes is a wonder 
to me, and yet, although I have witnessed the Walpi Snake 
washing four times, I have never seen one of the men bitten. 
The snakes are carefully taken out of the receptacles at Micofii- 
novi before the rites begin. They are not thrown across the room 
on an altar, but are simply thrust into a bowl of liquid and 
placed on sand to dry. 

The simplicity of the Snake washing at Micofiinovi as com- 
pared with that at Walpi is probably due to the absence of a 
snake altar and snake ¢iponi at the former pueblo. The fact that 
the rite is simpler in this and three other pueblos may indicate 
that the ancient rite was less complicated than that now observed 
at Walpi. On the other hand, it is possible that the simplicity 
of the Snake washing at the three pueblos of the Middle Mesa 
and Oraibi is due to the fact that the cult as there observed is 
an offshoot from a more complex form. A third possible ex- 
planation, that the simple celebrations are survivals, due to syn- 
copation, of more complicated rites, has less to commend it, for 
it seems hardly probable that they once had snake altars and 
tiponis which in course of time were lost. 
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THE DWARF TRIBE OF THE UPPER AMAZON 


Editor of The American Anthropologist : 

Since sending you the communication on the above subject, 
printed in the September number of the Anthropologist, I have 
found that the letter of Mr Sullivan referred to in L’Anthro- 
pologie appeared in the Verhandlungen of the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society for October 17, 1896. It was sent by Mr R. G. 
Haliburton. It states that these dwarfs are seen “in different 
parts of Surinam.” Some have bushy hair. Their color is a 
‘brilliant reddish yellow.” They go by the name of Makalak, 
Malaka, or Malakrak. : 

From this description, which is far from definite, I believe 
these small persons were a hybrid group of Arawacks, who, ac- 
cording to Im Thurn, are the shortest Indians of that region,’ 
and negroes. That they came from the upper Orinoco lacks 
confirmation. D. G. Brinton. 


The Dermatologische Zeitschrift notes the estimate of Dr. Ash- 
mead, of New York, that the number of lepers in Japan is much 
greater than is shown by the statistics given by the government. 
The official figures recently published show 23,647 lepers in a 
population of forty millions. The oldest colony of lepers. in 
Nara, near Kioto, is mentioned by Katakara Genshiu in his work 
on syphilis and leprosy. It probably goes back to the time of 
the Empress Gemeiyo (718-740 A. D.), who is said to have un- 
dertaken as a special penance the washing of one thousand lepers 
with her own royal hands. 

The favorable effect of isolation may be seen from the fact 
that among the Ainos, who live on an island by themselves, no 
leprosy has been observed during twenty centuries. The Jap- 
anese law forbids marriage into a family in which leprosy has 
ever occurred, and lepers are therefore frequently hidden away 
for years or are declared to be suffering from some other disease, 
the family physician conniving at the deceit. Ashmead believes 
that in Japan at the present time, with its forty-five millions of 
inhabitants, there are more than 100,000 lepers, which, if true, 
is certainly a most appalling figure, as it represents one-fourth 
- per cent of the entire population. 


1Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 188 
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